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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

English literary tradition for generations. It has also 
the "poetic" vocabulary and attitude which have been a 
part of the same tradition. For example: 

For June must joy though joy departs, 
And life must laugh though sorrow smarts, 
And buds must break as well as hearts. 

Most of the author's work, of course, is better than this, 
though still lacking in intensity and originality of expres- 
sion. His lighter verse, such as Gaffer s Song and Scandal, 
possesses humor and charm. As would l>e expected in the 
work of a novelist, however, the narrative poems carry 
most entertainingly the rather boyish naivet4 of subject 
and style — Tiger, for example; or The Fruit of the Tree, 
which solemnly offers the suggestion that if ape or sloth 
had eaten of the Tree of Knowledge it might have ruled 
the kingdoms of the world "with kinder wit than man." 
In Tiger there is a good deal of spirit and vividness, sug- 
gested by the rattling rhythm of the opening lines: 

To the barking of the monkeys, to the shrieking of the birds; 
To the bellow of the bison and stampeding of the herds; 
At fiery edge of sunset, from the jungle to the wold, 
Death stalks in shining ebony and orange-tawny gold. 

N. A. C. 

THE PROFESSOR AS CRITIC 

The Function of the Poet and Other Essays, by James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Kinds of Poetry and Other Essays, by John Erskine. 
Duffield & Co. 
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The Professor as Critic 

James Russell Lowell, during his Harvard period, was 
the leading professor of English literature in the United 
States. John Erskine, now professor of English in Co- 
lumbia, has a distinguished position in academic circles 
of the present day. The earliest essay in the Lowell 
volume was originally published in 1845, the latest in 
1894. The earliest paper in Dr. Erskine 's book first ap- 
peared in 1912, the most recent in 1920. The two books 
therefore afford opportunity to compare academic criti- 
cal opinion of two quite distinct periods. 

Few persons nowadays read Lowell 's criticism. The pre- 
face to the present volume, contributed by Albert Mordell, 
admits that some of Lowell's literary opinions "are old- 
fashioned to us", though the learned commentator char- 
acteristically claims that "Lowell, before Freud, under- 
stood the psychoanalytic theory of genius in its connec- 
tion with childhood memories." Whether or not Lowell 
realized the influence of childish repressions, it is certain 
that he is old-fashioned. He speaks a language that we 
of today are not quite at home in and are not interested 
enough to learn. His classifications, his reduction of 
criticism to scientific laws, his rhetorical style, belong to 
the journalism of an earlier day. We shall not again at- 
tire our thought in this sort of raiment, any more than 
we shall wear the kind of clothes that Mr. Lowell wore. 

This does not mean that Lowell's critical work was 
valueless. It was not. He contributed to American crit- 
icism a degree of scholarship and fairness; and, except 
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when puzzled by the intrusion of a man of genius like 
Poe, he welcomed, sometimes very cordially, the new 
writer. He did much to turn criticism away from the per- 
sonal blind alleys into which it had previously been so 
often led. He is a figure of interest in the history of crit- 
icism, but we do not turn to him for guidance today. 

Dr. Erskine's book belongs to its own time as much as 
Dr. Lowell's. The difference is that Dr. Erskine's day 
is ours. His four essays make an interesting book, with 
a flavor of sly humor now and then which adds a zest to its 
solid value. I think the universities should require every 
student who expects to teach English literature to read it, 
not because it is the best book on poetry of the present 
day, but because it is the best on the subject for the sort 
of person who usually teaches literature. But the pub- 
lishers will probably not get out an extra edition on the 
prospect of orders from the universities. They doubtless 
know that Lowell's book is more likely to get the aca- 
demic orders than is Erskine's. Dr. Erskine has the qual- 
ity, never forgiven by the true academician, of not being 
interested in what everybody else has forgotten. 

The Erskine book is also suggestive for the poet; espe- 
cially the closing essay, Scholarship and Poetry, in which 
the author shows the value to the poet of an unpedantic 
literary background. The essay on The New Poetry is 
hospitable to the new, but contains little material which 
the ordinary student of the movement does not already 
know. I must, however, quote one delicious sentence: 
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" Many of the new poems do look at first a bit outrageous, 
especially to old-fashioned readers who have not read 
widely in old-fashioned literature." 

Lowell was in tune with his time, and Erskine is with 
his. It is unfortunate that much academic criticism of 
today is living in Lowell's time instead of Erskine 's. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 

NOTES 

Mr. Wallace Stevens, of Hartford, Conn., has appeared often in 
Poetry since 1914. Two years ago his Pecksniffiana received the 
Levinson Prize. Mr. Stevens has been a frequent and valued contributor 
to the special magazines, but he has not yet yielded to the solicitation of 
his admirers so far as to publish a volume. 

H. D. (Mrs. Richard Aldington), originally of Philadelphia but now 
usually resident in England, is also a familiar contributor since her first 
appearance in Poetry's fourth number. Her book, Sea Garden, is 
published in America by the Houghton Mifflin Co.; and her transla- 
tions from Euripides have been issued in pamphlet form by The Egoist. 

Karle Wilson Baker (Mrs. Thos. E.), of Nacogdoches, Texas, is the 
author of Blue Smoke (Yale University Press). 

Miss Loureine Aber, of Chicago, will issue her first book before 
Christmas through Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

Miss Louise Driscoll, of Catskill, N. Y., has contributed often to this 
magazine and others. Her tragic dialogue, Metal Checks, received a 
prize from Poetry as the best poem printed in its War Number — Nov. 
1914, and it remains one of the finest poems suggested by the great 
catastrophe. 

Mr. Nelson Antrim Crawford, of the faculty of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, received last year a prize in a Kansas 
contest for the best poem published during the year by a resident of that 
state. The prize was awarded to The Carrying of the Ghost, which our 
readers will remember. 

Miriam Allen deFord, who recently married Mr. Maynard Shipley, is 
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